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The Disciples Publica- 
tion Society 18 an or 


4 ion ganization through 
Publicat which churches of the 


Society Disciples of Christ 
seek to promote un- 
denominational and constructive 
Christianity 
The relationship it sustains to the 
Disciples is intimate and organic, 
not official. The Society is 
a private institution. It has no 
No individuals profit 


though 
not 
capital stock 
by its earnings 

The charter under which the So- 
ciety exists determines that whatever 
profits are earned shall be applied to 
agencies which foster the eause of 
religious education, although it is 
clearly conceived that its main task 
is not to make profits but to produce 
literature for building up character 
and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion 

* * * 

The Disciples Publication Society 
regards itself as a thoroughly unde- 

yminational institution. It is organ- 


ized and constituted by individuals 
and churehes who interpret the Dis- 
ciples’ religious reformation as ideal- 
ly an unsectarian and unecelesiasti- 
eal fraternity, whose common tie and 
original impulse are fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians 

The Society therefore claims fel- 
lowship with all who belong to the 
living Chureh of Christ, and desires 
to co-operate with the Christian peo- 
ple of all communions as well as 
with the congregations of Disciples, 
and to serve all. 


. . . 
The Christian Century, the chief 


publication of the Society, desires 
nothing so much as to be the worthy 


organ of the Disciples’ movement. It 
has no ambition at all to be regarded 
as an organ of the Disciples’ denom- 
ination. 
the wider fellowship in religious faith 
and service which it believes every 
church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all commun- 
ions, as well as the Disciples, in such 
terms and with such sympathetic in- 
sight as may reveal to all their essen- 
tial unity in spite of denomin- 
ational isolation. The Christian Cen- 
tury, though published by the Dis- 
ciples, is not published for the Dis- 
ciples alone. It is published for the 
Christian world. It desires definite- 
ly to oceupy a catholic point of view 


It is a free interpreter of 


and it seeks readers in all commun- . 


10ns. 
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What They Say 


Of Dr. H. L. Willett’s New Book 


“The Moral Leaders of Israel” 





The Living Church, Milwaukee 


Fh testsiment as en a 


In Two Volumes. 


Disciples Publication Society 


t the problems of our own day Now 
that all of us are beginning to learn 
that great truth which was contined to 
" ¥ until recently, namely, that the 
itlice of the prophet in not to tore 
tel! the future but to teach and preach 
I's lessons, warnings, and helps for 
the duty of the hour to the people, we 
re finding as never we fore many 
elect helps in the prophets for our 
uv ane present-day problems In 
se are admirably treated 
<imypl in clearly that their 
essons g Th to the average lavmat 
t rt inderstanding re 
te uw 1 now ledge of i 
. r | 
The Heidelberg Teacher, Philadelphia 
Ve reew i ! suthor w has 
v . , nt stud n the 
i i leva . I-rael And 
i . ar ‘ | im that 
i ’ ‘ at ‘ irgumet 
‘ the ul There ar roasts 
=t t« “ nd themselves 
u at tt vay was not mad 
" g¢ before Ther s schola 
t age. b speq g wit 


of the truths spoken by 


saith the 


order will he 


pr Opti ta 


important 
comprehensively 


are to 


such a Winsome and sincere spirit that 
it ix heart speaking to heart. It will 
be a revelation of the permanent value 
the holy men 


of old. for the stirring and exciting 
times in which we live. When philos 
ophy is dumb, human — speculation 
humbled in the dust, and poetry 
dragzing along with a broken wing, 


Isaiah and the rest of this great 
throng will speak a “thus 
Lord.” and the waves and dis- 
atilled. 


Amos, 
spiritual 


The Continent, Chicago. 


This is the first of two volumes 


treating the work of the Old Testament 


All the questions arising out 
the most recent study of this most 
are popularly and 
treated.” 


subject 


The Advance, Chicago. 
This is the first of two volumes which 
constitute a survey of the en- 
prophetic ministry of Israel. Doctor 
Willett combines in notable degree ripe 
and popular in 
terpretation. 


tire 


scholarship power of 


First Volume Now Ready, Price $1.00 Postpaid 


700 E. 40th St., Chicago 
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The Fourth of July Then and Now 


WAS THE FOURTH OF JULY A MISTAKE? 


The story of the revolutionary days reveals a spirit of 


independence which was impatient with the tardy recog- 
nition of colonial rights by Great Britain. There 
voices in Parliament that were raised in behalf of Amer- 
ica, eminently that of Edmund Burke. Public sentiment 
in England was tending in the direction of the colonies. 

What if the continental congress had waited ? 

\n unbroken unity of Anglo-Saxon power in the world 
would seem to many a most desirable thing in these days. 
Did not the world lose by the precipitateness of America 
something that would have been of enormous advantage to 
the world’s life? 


were 


¢ ¢ 
The Fourth of July is really Independence day for the 

whole English-speaking world! 
Before the revolt of America, tae world had never seen 
a colonial policy which was based upon anything but ex- 
ploitation. Spain had looted Mexico, and the priceless 
civilization of the Incas in Peru had gone down before 
free-booters. France, with religious idealism, had sent 
missionaries to America in great numbers, but her policy 
King George in laying taxes 
worse than many another. His 
anachronism. The death knell of 
in the providence of God been 


was also one of exploitation. 
America 
sin 


was no 
that of 
colonial oppression had 
struck. Behind lay the story of the conquering armies of 
Alexander the Great, and of Julius Caesar, with subse- 
quent greed and idleness. Before lay the new world, 
which was to establish the rights of man. 

On the Fourth of July began the colonial freedom of 
Canada and Australia and New Zealand. It was on this 
day that the possibility of Great Britain’s 
colonizing and civilizing agency in the world came into 
being. Only America’s freedom could have taught stub- 
born kingcraft the lesson it needed to learn. Great Britain's 
policy of colonial freedom is the corner-stone of the em- 


upon 


only was 


pow er as a 


pire. 
The Fourth of July marked an epoch in the religious 
history of mankind. For the first time the democracy of 


Jesus was written into the structure of the state 


¢ ¢ 


The great watchwords of the French revolution, “Lib- 
erty, Equality, and Fraternity,” sometimes been 
thought to have had an atheistic origin. 
Only the reactionary 


have 
They are in real- 
ity the watchwords of the gospel. 
character of the church in unhappy France and the reck- 
less and irreverent spirit of the leaders of France’s emanci- 
pation have disguised the true state of affairs. 
The evolution of France and the evolution of 
differed in this: that our forefathers recognized the re- 
ligious quality of their political ideals. They said: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 


America 


inalienable rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and 
The great document which is 


the pursuit of Happiness.” 
the charter of American liberties again and 
the faith of its makers in the providence and blessing of Al- 
mighty God 


again asserts 





This religious spirit kept our liberties from being 
the French Revolution. Lib- 
erty from the hand of God is a different thing from lib- 
erty as the self-assertion of a humanity untamed by any 
thought of Overruling Power. 


+ + 


abused, as was the case in 


The Fourth of July, 1916, will dawn on a different 
world. A great continent has been reclaimed from the 
wilderness. The world’s metropolis is on these shores. 


The world’s wealth is predominantly here. The inventive 
genius, the organizing talent, the energy 
young giant nation awaits the control of ideals. 
The perils that await us are not those which the jingo 
papers assail us with. Our danger lies neither in Germany, 
England nor Japan. It is in the heart of America herself. 
Once our forefathers gave up luxury in behalf of lib- 
erty. Are we not in danger of giving up liberty in be- 
half of luxury? The colonists knew that the blockade 
of their would throw them back for years upon 
their unaided resources. Our hunger for luxury 
fastened industrial upon the necks of 
thousands. The demand for dividends makes us blink at 
child labor, and an eighty-four hour week in some in 
dustries. We tolerate death-dealing machinery 
damage suits are settled more cheaply than safety devices 


restless of a 


ports 
has 


chains countless 


because 


are provided. 
+ + 


May we not impose on others the very tyranny which 
we fought for years to escape? A section of our press at 
this Fourth of July season is busily advocating an un- 
broken of America the Panama Canal 
What this will cost to the liberties of our neighbors ts no 
more a matter of concern to these false counsellors than 
was freedom in the thought of the evil advisers of King 
George. If to be indifferent to 
the course of international politics, if we powel 
which we are about to use in directing changes in the map 
of the world, our history demands that we shall use our 


dominion over 


we are no longer able 


have 


mighty prestige in behalf of our ideals 
This nation began in a search for 

Early Pilgrims and Baptists and Quakers came to this 

order 


God and Liberty. 
country to claim the right of establishing a social 
for the rights of 
these sought ? 


founded in Love of God and regard 


the individual. abandon what 


* + 


During these days, in every church there should be a 
The man who 


Dare we 


flag. In every pulpit should be a patriot 
mumbles dead phrases in the face of living deeds is a false 
prophet. Our times demand a new phrasing of America’s 
responsibility to the world. We need to proclaim her 
the nation raised up and endowed with power that she may 
bring the whole world to the feet of the God of Liberty 
and Humanity. Before she may do this, she must con- 
fess and atone for her own sins. 

In humility of spirit, we should seek to lead the world 
to a peace founded on Law and Justice, to a social status 
where life is exalted above property, to a religious atti- 
tude which will make all humanity seek to co-operate with 
the purposes of Almighty God. 
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A Little Church in a Big City 


By Charles Darsie 
Minister Belmar Christian Church, Pittsburg ° 
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other movement within the little church 
that throws a good deal of light upon its 
claracter should be deseribed. Frederick 


Strickland, settlement worker at Hiram 


House, Cleveland, had organized a elub, 
which met in his own home at stated in- 
tervals for the diseussion of any ques- 


its members might introduee. 
appened that some ¢ireum- 

Mr. Strickland’s life 
inconvenient for this informal 
longer to meet there; 


tions that 
Now it 

stances of home 
made it 


organization any 


o that it beeame necessary to find other 
iarters. It was but natural for Mr. 
Strickland to think’ of Dr. Cooley and 
(Cedar chureh, as being interested in the 
same questions and problems as he him- 
self was faeing. So the elub which 
seems to have had no name by which it 


Is remembered, asked permissiol to nse 


e Cedar ehureh building for one eve 


ne in tive week and 


ipon being granted 
proceeded to make the « ty 


lara vonder at the kind of meeting 
t e permitted in the ehurel 
\ I bh FE ALL CLUB. 

F I s club ad an unehure nem 
ersinp and discussed many questions in 
st uneonventional fashion. T men 
rsiv 0 e organization ad beer 
roug ether in the foreien 1 e 
sted seeti the eitv and « ined 
' n of many ideas. Anarchists 
as tlists 1 mop rs o differe: 
nds, single taxers, free thinkers—the 
‘ | tree talkers—and manv others, 
d peen political, religions, and 

eal meas, were brought fogetier im ar 
! ition tT if ! ied ror fT rees 
" ! I s upon anv. subject 
er that micht he introdueed 

No estrmetions vere placed Uupror the 
ember excep Tile restrictions  Lree 

‘ ne tau play. There re 
ead eers \ different ‘ rmayr 
: mse! ene ing les matters 
ihe f nto a rut 

spapers of the eitv began ft 

tbs thre host starthne utterances 


pulpit. EF 


mde in Cedar ehure 


a ‘ irches and opponents of all gov 
rime s found a fre platforn there 
I 7 wnd all statements of your ! 
i hey were nelined to make Re 
ters haunted the meetings and, wit 

stomarv zeal for publishing t 1 

i] nad the sensational, made t 

t tr notorious 
1 FREI \TFORM 

Ame en ¢ re 1 break with the Dis 
= tiie ety ane of the nation, A 
rsons, otherwis« desirab! but 
did net nt to be immersed atter 
1 ! the Diseiples, asked tor 
ISS101 to the congregation Dr. 
e\ never muecn nterested In the 
villian of eeeclesiastieal organizations, 


round 
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possibilities, which only waited execu- 
tive leadership to ripen into more pro 
nounced results. The fullness of time 
church cireles as in other situa- 
Cedar avenue, When 


received a 


comes in 
tions. It came to 
Tom L. Johnson 
eart. 


; 


change ot 


rHE SOCTAL CONVERSION OF JOHNSON, 


In the midst of his ehureh activities 
and surrounded by the influences, 
we have deseribed, Mr. Johnson had oc 
casion to take a railroad journey of con 
siderable length. He without com 
pany on the train and the train boy de 
termined to sell him a book. One 
n particular the train boy recommended 


The 


whie ! 


was 
book 


as specially good. eonduetor of the 


train, appening through just at that 
time, added his recommendation to the 
hoy’s urging by saying that the book was 
well worth reading. So Mr. Johnson, 
Lavine nothing else to do to while away 


e tedium of the journey, bought th 
ok and proceeded to read it throug 

which has more to do with his own 
his ehureh than 


future and the future of 
appears at first glance. 

For the little book that Mr. Johnson 
purchased was one of Henry George's 


Jo inson s mind ad 


Tom L. 


time heen prepared 


works, ind 


recelve 


| i ) 
new iew of life. Struck with the 
Tree Mr. George’s teachings, Mr. 
Jolnson lost no time in reading all the 
vorks of the single tax exponent. HH 
beeame a convert to the spimt of social 


progress, sought the aequaintance and 
the friendship of the author who had so 
nfluenced his mind, and announced that 
he was readv to devote fortune and 


his remaining vears to the promotion ot 
hett social conditions. 
CHURCH'S LIFE REVOLUTIONIZ# 

It is hardly possible that, in so small 
and so congenial a congregation as Cedat 
Avenue Chureh, such a change of ideals 
bv its most foreeful member should not 
affect the whole band. It is said that 


there was more political conversation at 


services than religious senti 
whole hte of 

viven a bent. A neighboring 
ish rabbi was invited to preach and his 
sermon received wide notice in the 
lic prints. Folks ealled the chureh a 
tax elub and not a echureh. Many 
of its leading members spent their so 
cial hours together in 
probable effeets of a universal adoption 
of the Henry And so 
Cedar Avenue Chureh was regarded with 
ispicion as to both polities and religion 


the close of 


ment. The the ehurel was 


new Jev 


pub 
single 
diseussing the 


views of George. 


Then Tom L. Johnson ran for Con 
erTress and was eleeted. Like his pastor, 
e began to do things that men ealled 


made 


impractieal and illogical. He had 
a large part of his fortune in steel, pro- 
tected by a high tariff. On the stump, 
however, Mr. Johnson denounced the 
tariff as the creator of special privilege 
and a robber of the eemmon people. Un 
like his pastor, Mr. Johnson brought lis 
doctrines before the people in a large 
and successful way. After completing his 
term in Mr. Johnson made a 
spectacular campaign for the office of 
mayor of Cleveland and was 
The account of Tom L. Johnson’s 
paigns is a story in itself and has revo- 
lutionized political life in Cleveland. 


Congress, 


elected. 


BIG 


The feature of Mr. Johnson’s cam- 
paigns in Cleveland was the ‘‘big tent.’’ 
He had certain doctrines to preach and 
he needed a platform from which to set 
them forth. So the big tent became a 
feature of all his work. The big tent was 


THE TENT. 


THE 





CHRISTIAN CENTUR 
a traveling, political camp meeting. Like 
the services at Cedar Avenue church, the 
doctrines proclaimed were unconvention- 
al, if not illogieal. Mr. had 
been a favorite of fortune, gained by 
special privilege. He now  beeame the 
champion of the common people against 
He cared absolutely 


Johnson 


special privilege. 


nothing tor consistency. The street-car 
interests, with which he had been most 
closely identified, became the most con- 
spicuous objects of his attack. His meth- 
od was that of the preacher. All Cleve- 


land was to be reached by his views, as 


he had seen the little chureh on Cedar 
avenue eome under the influence of the 
spirit of its beloved pastor. To Tom L. 
Johnson and his friends, reform move 
ments eame to be religion. 

After his eleetion to the othee oft 


mavor, Mr. Johnson besieged by 
ollice seekers. As the 
a great municipality, the street 
best light. 

nature 


was 

organizer and 
ead of 
car president appeared in his 
He was a natural judge ot 
and of the abilities of 
tasks. He 
even trom the 
the 
own 


human 
men to pertorm 
special secured from every 
his poli 
fitted 
| nder Hhitn 
Demo 
His politieal or 
invincible. 


where, ranks otf 
tical 
to earry 


radicals 


opponents, men who were 


ideals 


out Is 


were and conservatives, 


crats and Republicans. 
almost 


eanization came to be 


Yet 


is appointees did not always seen 


to be selected with a view to their poli- 
tical strenet Mr. Johnson was mak 
ing an organization to earry out his 
views He relied on the politieal camp 
meeting in the bie tent to make his 


realized and unrealized plans tli 


the voters of the eily. 


ideal of 


FROM PULPIT TO CITY HALL, 


that in the selection 
heutenants to aid 
a task the new 
friend and 

for social relief and 
will. He unique 
the ministers of the eity, 
labored for quarter of 
He was prominent in Mr. 
Johnson's experience as a leader in ¢ivie 
religion. So Dr. asked to 


but natural 
a band of 


It is 
ot such Him 
Ss ould 
Dr. 


broth 


in so great 
turn to 
Cooley 


erly 


mavor 


his old pastor, 
stood 
figure 


where 


vood was a 
among 


hve ! ad 


“au century. 


almost a 


( ooley was 


leave the little church and take an office 
in the City Hall, where he could see his 
dreams come true. He decided to make 
the ehange. His social gospel was trans 
planted from the hot-house to the wide 
world field. 

A strong and helpful influence came 
into Dr. Cooley ’s life near the end of 
his pastorate. For years a confirmed 
bachelor, he had fallen wm love with a 
cultured woman. She was a gifted pro 
fessor of Hiram College, where Dr. 
Cooley had taken his degrees and where 


he often visited as a friend and alumnus. 


Miss Clark dean of Her 
marriage to the bashful, scholarly Cleve- 
land pastor was highly advantageous to 
both. Like his friend, Mr. Johnson, Cora 
Clark differed from Dr. execu 
tive ability and the ambition to do great 
things. 


was women, 


(‘oolev in 


A CIVIC REVOLUTION. 


Now it is probable that, had Dr. Cooley 
married Miss Clark early in life, his 
ministry would have been altogether dif- 
ferent. For Miss Clark came from a 
staunch, Diseiple family and would 
doubtless have influenced her talented 
husband to more practical efforts in 
building. But coming into his 
he and his church were under 
of social theories and the 


chureh 
life when 
the influence 


strong personality of Tom L. Johnson, 
they were all swayed by the new political 


And so D: 


possibilities. 





Coo'ey became lose love. 





“se 






Tom L. Johnson's director of charity and 
correction. He took with him as priv 
ate secretary J. B. Vining, a 
the Cedar chureh congregation, 
single taxer, and a man of energy 


Loree. 


deacon ot 
also a 


and 


The era of the Tom L. Johnson policies 
in Cleveland is yet 
its final effects; but 
of its being really a new era. All muniei- 
pal taken on the cehar- 
acter of old-fashioned evangelistic 
Mr. Johnson, as he expressed 
it, took the people into his confidence in 
the big tent. The motives presented to 
the voters are largely religious; of the 
same sort of religion as prevailed for so 
many vears at ‘*Old Cedar.”’ 


describe 
there 1s no doubt 


too new to 


elections have 
seryv- 


ees since 


PRISON REFORM, 


One of the very first retorms, insti- 
tuted by the new administration, was a 
different treatment of criminals. Dr. 


Cooley, himself, was the organizer of 


vy method. In spite of the frantic 
political and the 


this me 


objections of enemies 


fears ol rood people vent rally, Dr. 
Cooley began by paroling a large pel 
cent of the prisoners in ft city work 
house He made these prisoners undet 
Stand that they were to ave the op 


portunity to make good. The city would 


co-operate and = encourage. Municipal 
judges were told that the policy of the 
City Hall would not be to take vel 
geance upon offenders against the law. 
but to save them. Their families needed 
them. They were valuable to the eity 


They were worth saving for their own 
sakes, 

Dr. Cooley also believed that the sw 
roundings of the t be 


prisoners hig 


made to improve thei 
Against a great opposition, thr 
city was led to purchase a farm of 2,000 
outside the eity limits. On 
corners of tract of land 
placed the correctional and reliet depart 
ments of-the city. In addition, a 


prospect Ss in 


deal ot 


acres, sepa 
rate 


this were 


tuber 


culosis hospital was erected at the high 
est point. On this great farm prisoners 
were given opportunity to work out thei 
own salvation, apart from the noise and 


dirt of the citv. The old workhouse 
heen dark, and ill-ventilated, and 


| } 
nad 


crow d 


ed. On the farm there were sunshine and 
fresh air. 
I COOLEY AN SONS, 
Instead of the old-fashioned dark cell, 
Dr. Cooley planned for refractory pris- 


oners what he called a ‘* 
Humane treatment and faith in 
nature were made to do their part in re 
newing the bond of life. As an outeome 
of the pohey, Dr. Cooley was enabled to 
announce that 90 per cent of the prison 
found worthy ot parole rewarded 
their benefactor by making good. 

The treated 


retleetion room. ’’ 


human 


crs 


also with 


poor were con 
sideration. The colony or  almshous 
buildings were built about an enclosed 
court and cloister, where all might live 
together as a great family. There was 


work, according to his ability, for every 
member of the colony to ; 
thoughts and prevent s 
was a measure of good will and love 
manifested to all. Aged married 
ples, who had spent a lifetime together, 
were not separated, as in so many in- 
stitutions. Dr. Cooley raised the plea 
that poverty should not be made to earry 
with it any pang of homesickness that 
could be avoided. Over the door of the 
home for married couples was placed the 
motto, ‘‘To lose money is better than to 


’? 


occupy his 
stagnation. There 


cou 
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: ersonality ro it e sacrificed So the little church that never seemed 
: ded betore its time by the ex to grow up finally did grow up until it 
M . . f ss » too strenuous career. became a great kingdom and filled the 
\ is t vhole city. Out of its lite came the 
in’’ AS A SPRING OF LIFE. romised spring of water unto larger 
I life tor all. The chureh itself has re- 
Mr. Johnson's strug ceived no advertising tor its acheve- 
s c lished. Today in Cleve nents. Many churehes go into the so- 
ri ' every pol ey advocated alled reform business for advertising 
M n is adopted. Neither his jurposes mainly. But ‘‘Old Cedar’’ takes 
omlates nor the opposition its place in a changed locality and under 
nh I ow ” re Cin another name among the smaller churches 
vithout a program of the city. It may perhaps never be 
‘ ure ind soca ecclesiastical Importance, But what 
d designation for Cleve t as accomplished will never cease to 
‘*Forest City.”’ Wit the hye mportance to all cities. 
\ e tre dt SELES EE 
oe t r - French and Belgian firms are »] 
Rul t it s leaders ke eu iking plans to rebuild the towns and 
( Good Will.’ ‘ ivaged by the war «+ 


The Challenge of the War 


An Open Letter to the Ministers of America From the League to Enforce Peace, 
William H. Taft President * 


religious, so il ternational affairs. But we have 
point where there is ground 
‘ o1 eneration§ 1 pe that at the end of this war t 
ire loosed. community of nations will do what every 
mitive community sooner. ol later 
ES oes, namely: In a primitive community 
+ en the honor of the women and 
ropert if the town are no longer sate 
\ : a mn itlaws, all men, even the most 
near a Seo peor eace loving, unite in forming a Vigilane 
. “~™S ~)~CU Committee, in whieh they agree to us 
: — Cseins eir combined tore to see that mut- 
ry wry is kept down and the peace of t 
: ™ onic VI naintained. 
eee ae e United States is today in exactly 
ge e position of a man of peace in a 
a ay rontier town. It is our duty to suggest 
B= ha d stand ready to join an International 
~ 7 Vimilance Committee, in which the na- 
os ns of the world shall join in saying that 
thev will use their combined power! 
'. \ veror® necessary to foree any nation with a 
_ y: vrievance to submit its difficulty to an 
. International Court or Council of Con- 
; on ation before declaring war. 
= 68 va roe Such a method might not prevent all 
a. 3 a ars, but it would at least make a na 
ne #0" tion stop and count ten before striking a 
' . ‘low; it would give the masses of a 1 
23 on a chanee to express themselves be 
[ re ev were committed to war; it 
, = ild make if mpossible tor secret 
. iplomacy and autocracy to rush a na- 
ei4 = - ; tion into war. It would enforee a ecool- 
r a : off process. There is little doubt but 
( ai ' : ave Sue that if every supposed eause for wai 
gp Nagy reece 1] to stand an examination in an open 
, : ‘ rt I eouneil hefore the eves ot if € 
; Magee ole world, nine out of every ten wars 
- 2 ere uld be prevented. 
\ eonn tO Sa AT THE END OF THE WAR. 
» reeen stead 
Civilization has advanced by slow de- 
. ' srees, by taking one step at a time. It 
‘ s unti] «Seems practically possible that at the 
ha Pyne nd of this war the nations will be will- 
oe rin aad oy ng to enter a League to enforce the sub- 
cides mission of all disputes to an interna- 
onal court or council of conciliation for 
oe R , Ra complete examination before war can 
; : he declared. Beyond that it is doubtful 
P th except in unusual instances, in whether they-will go. It is doubtful 
' c s de t use their own force t whether the nations will agree to submit 


. e their disputes, but delegate the to the enforcement of the decisions of 

— r force to the police. Civilization such a court. It is practically certain 

— took a rreat step forward when the that the nations will not disarm for years 

| eceman took the place of the Duelist. to eome. Shall we not, therefore, take 

10 reasonable ground to hope the one step that is possible? Shall we 

a e nations of the world will at this not say that if nations must arm, the 

( co-operation stage go so far as to disarm and create armaments shall be used to support law 
ree Peace n international army and navy to rather than to break it? 
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tary ol 


res HIS morn is | iss 
| Line land Ollie ‘ ov « 1) 
! i nost rdial s ita n 
nd trom its rippling tolds I hear t 
1\ **(;00d mol ne, \l k iv \l 
I beg vy pardot Old ty l 
‘ iol re mistake l ! 
President « the United States I 
Vier Pres dent i l li 
{ vress, nor ¢ 1 era m the \ 
In ’ a governine t eT 
“Wi 1 ‘ ed t ea | il 
the hopetu ent New York 
ed vning of that 1 te ! 
Colorado, or made it mine in |] s 
sale ! D1 wht l ( Tine 
‘ ! Wvoming No matter which- 
el ese beneficent ine du 
mas | Lpryne n to he I iy ! 
¢, Mr. Flag Make1 
Yesterday e Congress six ke t 
ie ill open t vor of Alask ! 
ther in Michigan worked f1 s 
i to the mgnht > gl f \ 
i I sine oo s maki y. 
Yeste rday e made a new law to ( nt 
celal } es; vesterday, no doubt, a 
teacnuer in Ohio taugn s st let 
s to a boy who will writ 1 song " 
vive cheer to millions of our race. W 
making the tlag.’’ 


‘But,’’ I said impatiently, ‘‘tles 


vere only working.”’ 
; 1 ereat s it about the 
Le ne tell vou who I am. 
The ork e do 1s é king 
e re il ag 
I it e flag t at | I am 
t its shadow. 
| Ih ifever ul k ! not 
re 
‘| ih your belhiet I yours » You? 
eam o W if a people may heceome 
‘I live a changing life, a life of moods 
nd passions, ot eartbreaks and tired 
iscles 
‘Sometimes I am strong if ride 


do an honest work, fittine the 
rails together truly. 

‘Sometimes I droop, for then pur} 
as gone from me and cynically I play 
e coward. 

‘Sometimes I am loud, garish 


en me! 


IOS 


full 


and 


tf that ego that blasts judgement. 
‘But always I am all that vou hope t 
e and have the courage to try for. 


‘I am song and fear, struggle and 
panie, and ennobling hope. 

‘IT am the day’s work of thé 
man and the largest dream of 
daring. 

‘IT am the Constitution and the 
statutes and statute-makers, and 
dreadnaughts, drayman and street-sweep, 
cook, counselor and clerk. 

‘T am the battle of yesterday 
mistake of tomorrow. 

‘IT am the mystery of the men who do 
rithout knowing why. 
the elutch of an idea and the 
purpose of resolution. 


weakest 


the most 
courts, 


soldis r 


and the 


‘*T am 
reasoned 

““T am 
me to be 
I ean be. 

és] 
more. 

‘‘T swing before your eyes as a bright 
gleara of color, a symbol of yourself, the 
pictured suggestion of that big thing 
which makes this nation. My stars and 
my stripes are your dreams and your 
labors. They are bright with cheer, bril- 
liant with courage, firm with faith be- 
cause you have made them so out of your 


no more than what you believe 
and I am all that you believe 


am what you make me, nothing 
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deepens affection. Love has 


eteps ol the vreat Separation 
two elements 

the disposition to enjoy and possess, and 
passion to heve 


er’s influence was stronger than if I had 


the serve, ] he my fath 


is care, I r dif 


| ] 
nave al 


heen brought up under 
elped 


obstacle «, 


ities in lit vavs 


his 


ne when unde the ire of 


e thought of the terrible privations ot 
s hfe, the prison with fetters for a 
year, the separation trom Is Wile, t 
pression of tive Y ernment, the Xx 
ears without a conversion; the disa 
intment at the end of lus life that s 
ttie as done thie I wh 0 . 
gs ospu my eps Remember 
3: | e sneceed thout sulfferimn t 
. ‘ Ist ( ! ! suffered het 
ease f ! \ 1] suee aa el l 








Union Churches 








In order to break down the sense of isolation which exists among union churches, 
acd to let workers in this field know of the progress of the movement toward uni- 
ty in other communities, we are maintain ing this open forum. We wish to pre- 
sent plans of organization and work of united, federated and community church- 
es, and tochronicle the progress of the movement as a whole. We ask any reader 
who knows of any union church that has not previously been reported in this 


current series to send us information concerning it. 


care of ‘‘The Christian Century.’’ 


ODESSA, WASH. 


[ly ‘ Protestant « renes 
t Odessa, Washington, : inusual in 
at a Methodist and esbyterian 
‘ econstituted themselves nto a 
nd harmonious organization ol 
Convregationalists 
Re W. S.. Pritchard istor of . tin 
el} re ; vrifes: sot thy time ot ¢ 
nion Odessa was a small mwn of about 
people, about ir fitths tf whom 
vere Germans, ministe red to 1) mui 
Gjerman churehes. There vere Iwo 
English-speaking Protestant irches, the 
Presbyterian and the Methodist: Epis 
copal The Presbyterian chure was oO! 
vat ized first. about 1902; later, about 
1909, the Methodist ‘ ir¢ was or- 
inized After a tew vears ot the keen 


est rivalry the peopl began to see 


feel that some other plan might be bet 


ter. Conferences were eld resulting in 
decision on the part of both churehes 
to unit on a Congregational — basis 


De legatior s were appointed to vo to thew 


respective denominational bodies and to 


request permission to transfer titles to 
property. This permission was readily 
eranted, on condition, of course, that the 


funds expended by these denominations 
be returned. 
‘A | of six, 


representing each ehureh was appointed 


Commission three 


nion 


to eireulate a subseription paper and to 
secure a pastor. A eanvass of the en 
tire membership was then made, and 
each asked to unite with the Congrega 
tional church on his own application, and 


not merely as a member of either of the 
other churehes. Other Christians of the 
community were asked to join the new 
chureh. The result was the organization 
of a Congregational chureh with 5S char- 
ter members, whick was two more than 
the combined resident membership of the 
churehes uniting. All but three or four 
of the resident members of the negotiat- 
ing ehurehes united with the new or- 
ganization. 

** Today 
parsonage 


we have a seven-room modern 
dnd a beautiful church plant 


Address: Howard E. Jensen, 
rete! ‘ =10,000 They 
stl eney low in Us i ihe 
pastor Is e 4 viisi-speaking IP 
sta il el se inti 
25 unles square.’’ 
Not ! $ l nereased 
ie Hersiily ‘ nurs nit I nas 
solved its finaneial problem ‘ 
nion the two ire iies ere suppo a 
by eir Home Missionary Societies to 
the extent of $700, ereas last vear t 
single chure paid over $125 to ber 
evolences, besides providing lberally 


ts own loeal needs, 


KENNEWICK, WASH. 


rhe union at Kennewick, Wash... is sim 


ilar to that at Odessa in that the passion 
for unity triumphed over denominational 
preferences, Ir this nstance two 
( irches, a Congregational and a Pres- 
byterian, had built rather expens 

buildings, as a result o Vine both were 
cneumbered wit a heavy debt. As a 
result of conterences between the two 
bodies the Congregationalists sold then 
building and applied the proceeds to 1 

debt on the building ot the Presbvte 
rians. The Presbyterian church then dis 
banded and its members came into t 

Congregational chureh by letter. This 
chure now has a membership 124, 


Bible-school enrolment of 174, pays its 
pastor a salary of $1,200 a year, and con 
tributes annually to 
hbenevolences. 

The 
the pastor stating 
to distinguish 
elements. 

This work of the Congregationalists 
in Washington is a ministry of reconcili- 
ation in which the Diseiples of Christ 
should rejoice, and in which they should 
play a leading role wherever opportunity 
affords. The Disciples are historically 
committed to Christian union. Who, if 
not they, should be the torch-bearers 
along the way which the denominations 
are traveling toward the Disciples’ 
Promised Land? 


$137 missions and 
harmonious one, 
that it is 


between 


ehurelh is a most 
impossible 


its eonstituent 
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EDITORIAL 


THE MASTER’S VACATION 


f lesu “And he ith unto t 


\l irk 


he hh, 


FRIENDLY RELATIONS WITH THE 


BAPTISTS 


‘ ri 
« 
\ ( 
\ " 
; ) 
{ ' 
‘ 
\ n 
: ] 
" 
cs I 
ese ¢ ug 
rect ( t he 
I ‘ pti nimittec 
j 
) l m i bee Ir: 
' 
ease fr é retwer the 


HE. ate dve g 
ate | meeting in Philadelphia this week. 





advertising problems of the church. 


(he ministers are urged exchange pulpits and_ the 
state conventions are to appotnt fraternal delegates to ex 
cnange visits Phe State miussion boards ire als » to con 
ter with each other to avoid friction and duplication in 
evel iu ssible 

The program adopted by the two conventions has the 
merit of ttempting everything at once lo be eft 
tive, there st be sustained interest which will patient! 
i the prejudices — that lave been accumulating 
throu e vear There is no other reason why these¢ 
tw ( ould not be working in the closest harmony 

‘ shoul ultimately obliterate every dis 
tinction hich now makes of them two groups 


WHY HAVE WE NEGLECTED THE POLES? 


HIi-RE are three million Poles in the United States 
| \s the pe of a national revival of Poland grow 
ner, greater numbers of these people will 
untry. (©)f all the war sufferers, the Poles 
é ered most \fter the world conflict 1s finished 
g les broken fortunes will seek this 
unt! lust prior to the war 430,000 Poles came to this 
u five vears f these 278,000 made permanet 
( ere 
| le e mtensely religious by nature, as are most 
‘ ‘ ive 500 Polish Catholic churches mn Amer 
‘ es the sixtec ganizations of Catholics wl 
repu ed the Ri in bedience. There is evidence 
ever, tha é ire of the round of ritual unillumine 
the rher things of the Christian faith. In Milwauke 
ere s been serious defection account of the paris 
Wes 
les present great contrasts in their cultural Ife 
( e 1 siven to crimes of violence than other 
S| e oft police court for drunken brawls 
s great curse among them At the 
nal: C] pi Sienkiewicz and other ttest the qual 
f Polis Itural life 
e Poles tend to ngregate in cities, and in Chicag 
‘ ‘ ree hundred thousand of them, making Chi 
r e leading Polis! ' e world, not excepting 
\\ 
It p fact that while the denominations hav 
n » evangelize Swedes and Germans of Lutherar 
‘ ve and relatively higher modes of life, they hav: 
ed to one side the enormous Polish population. No 
ele evangelical denomination has a thousand Polish mem 
her there are probably not two thousand Polish Prot 
estat \mer 
At the same tink the Catholic iuthorities report that 
e-third of the Poles of America are outside any churcl 
disappointing fact that home missionary leaders 
ve sought the racial groups where quick and relativel) 
é eturns were secured, but have neglected so signal 
opportunity as the Polish race presents. 


PREACHERS AND AD MEN GET TOGETHER 
\ssociated Advertising Clubs of the World 
A section 
the convention is being devoted to the study of the 
The Disciples are 
represented on the program by Finis Idleman, who speaks 
“Putting a Down-Town Church on the Map.” O. F 


ot 
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\dvisory committee, which deals with 


Jordan ts on the 
church problems. 
Roy B. Guild will speak on “Sensationalism versus 


Rev. 
[his topic expresses very nicely the real issue 
in church publicity. So much of the religious publicity 

the past has been irreligious—to Celtic form of 
-so that there is need now that the church place 


Sanity.” 


use a 
speech- 
emphasis on the motto of the big organization of business 
men, which motto is, “Truth.” 

No church is justified in promising something which it 
annot deliver or in raising. expectations which are not 

be realized. No church can afford to make the public 
believe that its chief business is anything else than the 
When publicity shall dare 


church activity, it 


ultivation of the religious life 


to be as religious as other forms of 


far more effective, judged by every 


ill be 


AN EDITOR PREACHES TO PREACHERS 
INISTERS are quite willing to denounce the sins of 
Che editors on 


canon 


editors, both religious and secular. 
the other hand have had such 
oth” that they have passed by the sins of their brothers 


respect for “the 

f another profession with reticence. 

Che sin of irreverence is one to which the minister is par- 
ticularly susceptible. Deadening familiarity with spir- 
itual things sometimes takes away from the leader the 
which is in the hearts of the people. In 
prayer. 


ense of mystery 

regard is this more true than with regard to 

he following words from the Chicago Post have a pe- 
culiar value at this time: 


Some day a minister, invited to offer the invocation at a national 
arty convention, will measure up to his opportunity, and a prayer 
will be uttered that will thrill the country as the words of Lin- 
oln’s Gettysburg address have thrilled it. 

he occasion is one that should appeal to the zeal of religion 
ind the fire of patriotism, yet most convention prayers are long 
winded and platitudinous, perfunctory extemporizing in pious 

raseology. Presumably the average preacher is so in the habit 

praying that he scorns preparation, and is betrayed into general 
ed petition that carries no throb of conviction and no sense of 
eality. 

rhe politicians, doubtless, regard the invocation as a mere for- 

ility, a courtesy to religion and the local clergy, a necessary but 
ften tedious delay in the real business of the session. The min- 
ster has done little to disabuse them of this idea. He might if he 

uuld take his part in the program seriously; pray as if he be 
ved in God, and make his prayer in spirit and diction a real 
ind worthy keynote for the convention.” 


THE PSALMS OF ISRAEL 
ERHAPS we are permitted to have favorite books in 
the Bible, New Testament great 
preference for one certain book in the Old Testa- 
There are one hundred and eighty-three scripture 
quotations in the New Testament, and of these one hun- 
dred and sixteen are from the book of Psalms. 


since the shows 


ment. 


Great souls have been nourished upon these immortal 


lyric poems. Martin Luther going to meet all possible 


devils at Worms stays his soul upon‘them. Those who 
have died with a verse of the Psalms upon their lips are 
an innumerable company. 

The Psalms, like a modern h¥mn-book, are the product 
of a great company of writers, most of whose names are 
unknown to us. It helps us to know that Cardinal New- 
author of “Lead Kindly Light,” was inspired to 
write by his stormy journey on the Mediterranean and by 
the greater storm within his own soul 


man, 


We could wish 


to know more of the human experiences from which these 
Failing this, we rejoice that we have the 


psalms grew. 











psalms and that we know something of their reference to 
the experiences of Israel in her national life. 

\ people's attitude towards the Psalms may be taken as 
a gauge of its spiritual life. A denomination which has 
but little use for the Psalms knows but little of the mean- 
All literalists, legalists and 
of Psalms as they 


ing of communion with God. 
doctrinaire religionists flee the book 
would a plague. The mature saints, the mystics and pious 
souls of the church revel in its great emotions 

The Book of Psalms is like a chain of mountains. 
There is the ninety-first 
There is 


Chere 
are high places and low valleys. 
psalm and then there is the imprecatory psalm. 
revealed in certain psalms a delicacy of spiritual percep- 
tion akin to the New Testament; as in the twenty-third 
Psalm. In other psalms are set forth the justice and the 
retribution of the Old Testament religious life. 

\ new sense of the nearness of God and of his wonder- 
ful providence is the reward of the man who lives with 


the psalm singers of Israel 


J. J. HILL ON THE BIBLE 
AMES J. HILL, the empire builder of the great north- 
west, had a Scotch Presbyterian training, though he 
married a Roman Catholic and often in close 
fellowship with leaders of the latter denomination. 

He was greatly interested in higher education and be- 
lieved that the Bible should be a part of the plan. He said: 
“We are making a mistake to train our young people in all 
lines of knowledge and to give them the full equipment of 
college and university for undertaking the big tasks of life 
without making sure also that those fundamental principles 


Was 


of right and wrong as taught in the Bible have become a 
part of their equipment.” 

Becoming acquainted with the Bible cannot wait on col- 
lege or university, important as biblical courses in these in- 
stitutions are. If the Bible is to influence life in the largest 
way, its stories and precepts must be given to the child 
very early. Religious education in the home and in the 
Bible-school becomes an indispensable part of the training 
of the worthier type of man or woman 


CENSORING THE MOTION PICTURE 

T WILL be encouraging to Christian people to know 
that the great motion picture industry is subject to 
some of the restraints imposed by the consciences of 
church leaders. The National Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures has in its membership such great moral leaders 
as Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, P. F. Jerome, Mrs. George 
Swinburne and Mrs. Howard §S. There are now 
10,500 reels a year passing before the eyes of these cen- 
Since each of these reels is duplicated from thirty to 


Gans. 


sors 
one hundred and _ fifty times, the importance of the serv- 
ice of the censor will be seen. 

Before the censorship was established, many evil things 
in motion pictures went unchallenged. The moral tone 
was often bad. There weree sacrilegious presentations and 
misrepresentations of the church and of its ministry. There 
was an appeal to the sensual and the criminal in the 
audience. 

While cheap vaudeville shows go uncensored in many 
cities, it will be hard to bring the motion picture show up 
to the level it should attain. It is clear, however, that the 
intelligence of Christian leaders has prevented the motion 
picture from being the menace to spiritual life which it 
might have become. 
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\ DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE $2 By Orvis F. Jordan 











Presbyterians Vote to . , n Winnipeg it vere neckties. Previously this was 
Tinite , , aane tinus. It is now reported regarded as superiluous and an extra 
‘ er rive Lnited States ay ee, Toerel ( i sin, Phe womer 
\ ve mn the estern see- vere dressed in eolors, 
~ country 


; Publishing House 
acai 1+ i« Dr. Broughton Goes Makes Money. 
Back to Atlanta. e Pub ey House of the Met list 


1) | ; : tor itte wriod ( » south, os rosperme. Its si 

| < atelv in 0 e veal ending Feln vary 29, 191 } 
. k $7,029,906.31, showing 

\ » \ elbt re t tive ced yr year oOo =f j 
; a + ¢, =» ne : F 

¥12 11.00 The net assets of t e Publis 

: “ ry y Hous it Nas lle and the bra 
‘ s at Dallas and Richmond are $1, ’ 
Agnostic Turns AS74901. The Book Committee order 
ld Aid Christian — ™ roe " yy o* 


he Blind 


\ surat 8 Cy, Can Woman Wants Seat in 
' ae Diocesan Convention. 
| key } Diocesa (ot 





‘ til ext \ 
I ; 
4 Met liodists tted the ¢ 
; ! ‘ en irs iv 
, ‘ ) ‘ hy ‘ 1 I 
: > ati sts ve I n Vv vea 
) a dl \ el hie riviley « 
e National Cou On 
Eng me Unite e : 2 i\ i iled themselves 
to Pray res ese denominations 
» Congregationalists Get Out 
. Year-Book. 
i { ey il Year-Book ; 
‘ t ecount of secu I 
Give New Secretary It is it and shows a vs 
Good Words it ro t n that . denominat 
' ' 7 ‘ ! t nera summaries snow { t 
. ; 00) m KIS ive been admitted 
\l " + . tip irehes durlig « vear, Wilt i 
‘ . 7 ” I ! ls .232 Z vain ! ne! 
Lia ‘, ’ ilmost eq ialing t! il 
. os bers, Sil3, a ct I \ s]} 
- | l The Sundavy-sel ss “ 
\ vain S250 members, the Young Ps 
es Someties o b3o3 members and 
nen’s organizations of 5,746. The total 
benevolent contributions to all eanse 


as $2,493,205, a gain over 1914 of $161, 


\ Will be Cit 165. There are thirty-seven <¢ re 
Temple Pastor? Finds Flaw in avine a membership of over a thousand, 
Text Book. nd 200 with a members! ip between 500 
( ) \l > t ised nd 1.000 Ot churehes reporting no ad- 
by his discovery of missions on confession of faith there are 
ext book use WO renorted, 
HY ( ‘ is called **A Civi 
1 \l ( nd Cook County.’’ Presbyterians Increase in 
SRW ell, and is published by A, New York. 
| nd In a hst of leading In spite of the muck-raker’s occasional 
titut \ indred word ovful shout that the chureh is dying, the 


n Cathohe aetivities, Presbyterians in their recent annual ré 


‘ t 
R e not given of Protestant port show that they have never in theu 
n. Liberal } er tivitie rhe City Club, an outstanding story had so many members in New 
inf titution f | of Ae ot the — » During the 
e call « eity, is disposed of York as at the present time. uring the 
I Ipit. He eal th eight rds past year over 2.500 persons have been 


received into the sixty churches, bring- 
Denomination Adopts ng the total membership up to 35,691. 
Neckties. Seven churches received more than 100 
There reeently been a great con- upon examination—<Asecension. Labor 
{ the Chur if God at Ander- Temple, French Evangelical, St. James, 
(Canada n. Ind A noticeable feature of the Madison Avenue, Fifth Avenue and Har- 
Kept da thering was that for the first time the lem-New York. 
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Becomes Evangelist. 
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| The Sunday School | 


PAUL AT ATHENS. 
Lesson for July 16. 





Golden Text: In him we live, and move, 
ave oO eing. Acts 17:28 
— 
Lesson Acts 17:16-34. Verses 22-34 printed 
\le ‘ ses 22, 23 
22) Al Paul stood in the midst of th 
\reopagus, and said, 
Ye nen of Athens, l perceive 
t ve are very relig For as 1s 
ssed along, and observed the biects of 
r worshi 1 found also an altar with 
s inscription, TO AN UNKNOWN GOD. 
Vhat, therefore, ye worship In ignorance, 
s | set forth unto you. 24 The God 
it made the world and all things therein, 


e. being Lord of heaven and earth, dw lleth 


t in temples made with hands; (20 
ther is he served by men’s hands, as 
gh he needed anything, seeing he him 
viveth to all life, and breath, and all 
us a ind he made of one eve ry na 
rf nen to dwell on ill the 
irth. having determined the 
yinted seasons, and the bounds their 
t 21 that they should seek 
1 if haplv thev might feel after iim and 
1, th v ‘ ~ ot tar trom each one 
s 2s r in him we live, and move, and 
ver ne is erta even 
ets a tid 
| ‘ ‘ ilso his offspring 
4) Being then the offspring trod, we 
rt not to think that the Godhead is 
nto gold silver, or stone, graven 
irt and device of man 0) The time 
rT ince therefore God overlooked: it 
e commandeth men that they should 
everywhere repent 31 inasmuch as he 


ippointed a day in which he will judg: 


orld in righteousness by the man 

mm he hath ordained; whereof he hath 

n assurance unto all men, in that he 

tised him from the dead. 

4 Now hen they heard of the resur- 
tion of the dead some mocked: but 
ere said, We vill hear thee concerning 
< vet in } Thus Paul went out 
m among them 34 But certain men 

into him. and believed: among whom 
is Dionysius the Areopagite, and a 
an aumed Damaris, ind others with 

m 

VERSE BY VERSE. 
22. In the midst of the Areopagus. Areo- 
vus Was the ourt and not the place. 

e Was frequently assembled the noblest 
od of Athens—Ye men of Athens. Tie 
iss phrase for ginning a speech.—Ye 


are very religious. Paul's words could be 
t compliment or as a criticism, 


intended as a 


Len is a 
they must have been 
pliment 

23. Objects of your worship. Athens was 

‘ me of Greek philosophy and the cen- 

worship. Petronius says that 
vas easier to find a god than a man in 

\thens.—-To an unknown god. The Athenians 
red that there might be a god that they 


' 
Greek 


id not heard of and who must be pro- 
tiated The phrase had a pagan sense, 
t Paul gave it the higher meaning.—Ye 
vorship in ignorance. The phrase is too 
strong; it would be more true to the orig- 
nal Greek if it read “whom ye worship not 
nowing his name and nature.” 

24. The God. The creator of all things. 


the 
The 


This fact swept 
nultitude of 


away their idols, and 
their gods.—The world. 


ord is used here to mean the visible crea- 
on The ordered universe.—Lord of 
heaven. This God is also Lord of the 


eavens as well as of the earth—Dwelleth 
not in temples. Their gods were placed in 
and there remained. 

25. Served by men’s hands. Refers to 
lothing the gods in splendid raiments and 
then oflering them food and costly gifts.— 
anything in 


temples 


He needed anything. Needed 


iddition to what he has.—He himself 
giveth. All things come from God The one 
Paul was declaring to them 


26 He made of one every nation of 
men. These Athenians did not ! 
called all not 
Seasons. 
Bounds. 
the 


enyoy this, 


tor they men Greeks bar 


The stages in a ition’s 
The the 


fixing of boundaries, 


irians 


Listorv word in singular 


and so 1s 


neans 


ere transterred to the fixed boundaries 
themselves 

27. Haply. Perhaps—Might feel after 
Jesus is the answer to the longings of the 
soul to find God.—He is not far from each 
one of us. (iod is waiting for us to open 
our spiritual eyes that we may see evidences 
of Him all about us. 

28. In him we live, and move, and have 
our being. We are surrounded by is per 
vading spirit which sustains and guides t 
movements in the world.—We are also his 
offspring. A line from one of the poets 


om Paul's province, named Aratus. 
27. Being then the offspring of God, we 
ought not to think that the Godhead is 


like unto gold. If we are the offspring of 


God: God himself, therefore. eannot be like 
any material substance, such as could be 
seen on every hand in the places of thi 
cods.—The Godhead. Or, that which is di 


vine, RVm. 


CENTURY 11 


ignorance therefore 
overlooked. Passed or suffered un- 
Repent. To turn. To turn from 
worshiping idols and worship God 

31. In which he will judge. Poth the 


Stoics and Epicureans rejected the idea of a 


30. The times of 


God 


noticed. 


future judgment and retribution.—The man, 
Or a man, RVm. I lis reference to 
Jesus, 

32. We will hear thee concerning this 


yet again. Like Felix, they would wait for 


onvenient but there 1 ho 
the land of Never. 

33. Paul went out from among them. 
Having stirred ‘their minds, and created dis- 
and also having received a_ polite 
Paul left the famous court. 
Dionysius the Areopagite. A man of 


more season, 


convenient season in 


( ussion 
dismissal, 
J. 


listinetion He was afterwards bishop of 
Athens, and met a martyr’s death, if we 
may trust tradition at this point. At the 
foot of Mars Hill there are the ruins of a 
hurch dedicated to Dionysius 
>. * > 
TEST QUESTIONS. 

l. Where is Athens 

2 For what was it famous 

3 What attracted Paul’s ittention in 
his city 

4, What was the A eopagus 

5. What two systems of p ilosophy had 
Athens 

6 What would Paul see om where he 
tood 

7. What is the argument in verse 29° 

8. What earlier words of Paul’s does 


verse 0 reeall 
. What is meant by 
1 Where ire the 


“the Areopagite.” 


juotations in verse 


Feeling After God 


The Lesson in Today's Life. 
BY ASA McDANIEL. 


HEN Paul landed in Athens he 
found the people blindly 
groping after God; he would 
from darkness to the glorious 
lig presence of God. TI ey were 
worshiping the art of their own hands. 
He tried to lead them from seeking God 
in the things made of gold and silver, 
and to seek him in spirit and truth. The 
process has always been going on and 


WwW 


lead them 
light in the 


can be seen today in many of our great 
mission fields. Many of the very best 
examples of the transforming power of 


e gospel of Jesus are seen on the rim 


human experience, where this groping 


atter God has been going on for cen- 
turies. Men have found him under the 
guidance of consecrated teachers of his 
word in life and story. 


. 7 . 

In a very real sense we are all groping 
atter God. The advance guard see him but 
faintly; the great multitude of mankind 
rest in the revelation of God that they 
received from their fathers. This is not 
always vital in their lives. It is not 
theirs, it has been borrowed from a 
friend. It lacks the compelling power 
and interest of a sense of God, secured 
by personal effort. Paul was not alone 
anxious to have them quit their worship- 
ing idols; but he was equally interested 
in having them find the true object of 
worship. 


When we come to realize that God is 
not far from each one of us, then we 
shall begin to find him in the common 
experiences of our lives. When Jacob 


went to Bethel he did not expect to find 
God; byt he was agreeably surprised and 
exclaimed, ‘‘Surely the Lord is in this 
place and I knew it not!’’ 

If our souls were sensitive to spiritual 
truth we would have to exclaim with 
Jacob, ‘‘Surely the Lord is in this place 
{experience of my life) and I knew 
(failed to appreciate) it not!’’ 


We 


lite of 


not allowed the teaching and 
Jesus to make our spirits sensi- 
tive to the pre God in the com- 
mon things. We have looked for him in 


have 


sence ol 


the high places and failed to see him in 
the ‘*sparrow’s fall’’ or the ‘‘ beauty of 
the lilies.’’ 

The people of Athens were on the 
brink of the highest things and yet 


missed them. The air was filled with the 
evidences of God, but they failed to see 
him In this the morning of the twen- 
tieth century is it not true that we stand 
in the presence ot our divine father and 
do not recognize him, because we expect 
to find him only in houses of worship 
and not in the everyday things of life? 
A story is told of Nie Herman 
When he went to the monastery, he was 
so awkward and unedueated, and broke 
so many things, that they put him in the 
kitchen to wash kettles and pots. His 
soul more skillful in its task, than 
his fingers were with the ehina. He had 
a calm belief in the presence of God 
with him everywhere and at ail times, 
and his countenance showed that God’s 
presence more real than aught else. 
Men traveled long distances to talk to 
him in his kitchen. He told them that 
‘‘The time of business not differ 
with me from the time of prayer, and in 
the noise and clatter of my kitehen, I 
possess God in as great tranquility as if 
IT were upon my knees at the sacrament.’’ 


olas 


was 


was 


does 


When we live the spirit of the above 
story, God will be real and vital in our 
everyday life. When we study our own 
spirits in their present relation to God 
nothing will be so satisfying and real to 
us as the consciousness of his presence 
in us working upon our souls, to make 
them good, pure, strong, true, and brave, 
so that we may have communion and 
everlasting fellowship with him. 
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Shullenberger Elected to Drake 


ol 


Trustees 


A Great Church in 
Detroit 
fourteenth 
Detro 
year " 
hurches have 
ind ther 
mother 


n C dive 


Jenkin 


Tannar, Detroit, Mich. 
Boulevard 


S1S.000 


Harry Munro Has Sailed 
for Alaska 
lar \ M nt 
Department 
work in Alaska 
Anchorage n 


Hart to Lead Missouri’ 


iL mrture 
\] tie o | 0 if and daughter 
rents in 
of 1917 
he States Mr 
were rovally 
Sedalia, Mo. Kan 
ind other points 
in Kansas At 
found Missouri's 
in session and hearty greetings 
e outgoing missionary and Mr 
Mela SS \ ph At Kansas City conferences wert 
Sellers, H. J. Det ; kk j G. W. Muckley, H. F. Branstetter 
Allena Grafton ' to cretary D. H. Owen, of Kansas At 
lutions were lopted Louis Richard Heilbron, of the Christian 
Board of Publication, gave a breakfast for 
the travelers Secretary Hopkins reports 
that the Alaska Equipment Fund continues 
to grow About $500 has been pledged or 
paid in. It is expected to make the fund 


1.0). Every Bible-school, and many adult 
classes, should have part in this worthy 
enterpris« One cannot but = admire Mr. 
Hopkins’ efficient method of “putting it 
over vy means of perfectly legitimate 
pu rbic itv. He should be strongly backed up 
in this laudable task 


Drake University Graduate Goes to 
War Zone as Evangelist. 
Kirby Page, of Houston, Texas, 
uate of Drake University 15, who 
serving as private secretary to Mr 
wood Eddy, International Secretary 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
sailing with Mr. Eddy on the New Amater 
dam on Julw 8 for the war zon Mr. Eddy 
is planning to spend three or four months 
holding evangelistic meetings in the various 
Warring countries Some SS.{M00N) men 
and bovs are now under arms; 4,600,000 are 
t up in the great military prisons until 
the end of the war: more than 2,000,000 ar 
in the hospitals: more than 3,000,000 have 
ilready been killed, Tn the face of terrible 
suffering ind strain. men are more serious 
minded and thoughtful than ever befor 
Everywhere an unprecedented response 
being given to the Christian messad 
consolation and hope Thousands of 
turning to Christ during these dark 
Mr. Eddv begins his work with the 
h troops in the great concentration 
camps of England, Ireland, Wales, Scotland 
France and Egypt Later he plans to hold 
evangelistic meetings in the great military 
prisons of Russia and Siberia. and possibly 
may remain long enough to hold eetings 
in other countries Mr Page is to 
par him to assist in the preparat 
follow-up of the meetings and will 
unlimited opportunities for personal 
mong the soldiers and prisone 
European address will be 
Shipley & Co 123 Pall Mall 
is earnestly lesired that his friends 
laily remember m in intereessory 
that he mav he ‘ of God 
vsed in leading 1 1 to a better 
ind a closer ‘ Jesus 


Savioul 


Commencement at Texas Christian 
University 
Enrollment in all the colleges « Texa 
stian Universitv during the 

than ever before The finan 

| chool is rem | 
righter now than in previous 
commencement exercises this vear 
with those of the Fort Worth (« 
Medicine, whicel the medical department 


of the T. | U Prof. W. M. Winton, of 


1? ‘ 
liege oO 


the universitv, gave the address 
rcealaureate exercises the following 
H. Miller, of the Men and Millions move 
ment, gave what is reported to have been 
one of the most masterful addresses of its 
kind ever made in Fort Worth.’ Features 
of the next dav were the Senior class ex 
ercises in the morning: the Reed Oratorical 
Contest at 2 o'clock: a ball game n the 
later afternoon, and the annual alumni han 
quet at night The final exercises were held 
the following morning, Dr r S. Clvce 
resident of Austin College Sherman, 
r the Commencement address 


J. M. Philputt Makes Preaching 
Pilgrimage. 

Tames M. Philputt, of New York, preached 
for his brother, Allan B.. in Central church, 
Indianapolis, Sunday, May 21. During the 
month of May he made a_ preaching pil 
grimage with Mrs. Philputt the haunts 
of his youth. He began at his birthplace in 
Flat Creek Tenn Then up through 
southern Indiana to Salem, where he had 
his first pastorate and to Bloomington, 
where he was educated at the State Uni 
versity Every Sunday and some days of 
the week he preached in churches that he 
had served in earlier years He and Mrs 
Philputt are now at their summer home at 
Pemaquid Point, Maine 


_ . . 

The Christian Endeavor Society at Cen 
tral church, Des Moines, still holds the ban 
ner for attendance at the local union meet 
ings In a recent meeting of the union 
Central had 181 of its 182 enrolle? members 
present 
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Herbert Swanson, student of the Bible 


llege at Drake, recently paid a visit to the 
oreign Society secretaries at 





Cincinnati, 

vith a view to making arrangements to go 
1 missionary to Tibet. Mr. Swanson has 
ther vear at Drake, but wishes to go out 
year from next autumn as a helper to Dr 

Shelton. His home is in North Dakota. 








Ex-Governor Hanly, of Indiana, was 

tf the speakers at the state Sunday 

ol convention of Nebraska, held at 
ills Citv. June 20-22. 





Norton, Kan., is not a large town, bu 
is a Bible class at the Christian 
1 there—the Loyal Bereans—which has 
ittendance of several over 100. It 
l rest classes in the state 


Harmon, pastor at First, Lincoln 
recently addressed a joint meeting 
Lincoln Courts of Ben Hur. 


and learn why millions find 
in it the very acme of whole- 
some, delicious refreshment. 








Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO., ATLANTA, GA, 


Send for free booklet, 
“The Romance of Coca-Cola.” 





Rev. B. A. Jenkins, who will serve as 
lain in Mexico. 
M. A. Hart, elected president of 
ouri Disciples’ organization. 
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at the University 
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Central chur 
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One of the beautiful things on the foreign been mothered by her. The baby in the picture 
the is Rachel Garst. She has not seen her nurs 


nission field is the great affection of - : 
for over seventeen years. Note in the later 


native for the missionary’s babies. The pieture the clinging of the mother hands 

good woman in the picture helped care for ahount the young girl's hand. O'Tno san’s 
tins losephine Estelle Smith in = north joy in this reunion is depicted in her radiant 
japar fter the mother had passed into th face Since November 1884 (Ino san has 
spirit world In a few weeks the babe been a consistent Christian, and her face at 
joined the mother. and O'Ino san turned het the age of sixty-two is testimony to th 
ittention to baby Hartzell Garst In turn faith that fills her soul. O'Ino san is tl 


she eared for Gretehen. Morrison and Rachel first women convert to the Christ in ft 








Giarst. and other babies in the mission have work of the Disciples in Japan. 
Hall ind $10,000 to be expended on equip 
- . itiding he - , on — 
ment Work on the new building will b of Love.” and “The Profits of Religion I 
vin at one services are now being held in a _ loca 
The voung peopk of the chureh at theater 


Franklin Street church, Grand Rapids 


Arbella, Mich ire planning to put a base 
Mich.. has purchased a lot for the erectior 


ment into the church building next vea 








of a new building bo ’ ear . 
s few weeks azo W. W. Wharton ilding in about year. In tl 
-_ meantime some needed repairs are being 
Roodhous« Ill church resigned his pas : . 
, made on the present building 
torate there mit the congregation asked him 
‘ ' , sis be fi nit te as finally 


. de ' detis ‘tely to ued Roodhouss T he 
eal ape speaks most favorably of his If 
iracte! ibility and his Christian courage 
standing up for his principles and for 1 YOU ARE PLANNING 
a eee ee ee ' TO BUY A BIBLE OF 
Wharton has already left this feld ANY KIND, SEND TO- 
Walter scott Cook past i if Wil ns DAY FOR OUR 














urg. Pa First, writes that the new build 
ay thats fo nom coder cel cot mely Sr A 5 eee 
plasterers rhis plant \ | vat mt —— 
ete about 342.000. it is of colonial archi 
tecture ft oughout seating about 700) per 
th seventeen class and departmental 
wma besides the main auditorium and bal 
nies The dedication will bx eld in Sep 
rin ) t . vear Mir (on * prea ny CHURCH SCHOOL 
; series f - nmer Preparator\ Sermons 4 
The following are the topics treated Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation 
Ploughing Deep.’ Sowing the Seed Plan No. 27. 
Kr iging Growth,’ Sleeping in Har (Established 1858.) 
vest Mar tin \ ir ¢ i : 


The Fun THE C. S. BELL CO. : HILLSBORO, OHIO 








1798-1916 Intending Students, Investigate 


TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE 
College of the Bible 


Situated in the heart of the Kentucky bluegrass, 
lege is accessible from all the central states. With faculty 
experienced specialists it offers standard elective courses 
leading to A. B., B. S.. M. A. P. Th. B., and B. D. degrees 


the co 


Courses teachers, ministers and missionaries. Pre-Med 
ical, Pre-Agricultural, Pre-Engineering and other pre-voca 
tional courses. Complete equipment in buildings, libraries 
laboratories, dormitories ind grounds. Highest athleti 

ord, Fees, room and board for men, $179; tor women, $220 
and = less Special opportunities for making eXpenses 
Scholarships for high school honor graduates, sons and 


; 


laughters of ministers, ministerial and missionary student 


ind other worthy but needy students 





Session begins sept ll, 1916 
Write for catalog and literature 


The President, Lexington, Kentucky 













































rhe Loyal Men’s class of First church, 
Davenport, Ia., entertained the Loyal Men 
of the churches at Rock Island and Moline, 
lll., recently. About 100 men were present, 
ind plans were made for a United Brother- 
ood of the Christian Churches of the tri- 
ities 


{ nine-reel presentation of Hugo’s “Les 
Miserables” was given at First church, 
Fresno, Cal., on a recent Sunday evening 


Secretary F. W. Burnham was given 
degree of LL.D. at the commencement 
xercise at Eureka College this year. W 
Fr. Richardson, of Kansas City, Mo., was 
imilarly honored 


The Christian and Congregational 
iurches at Newport, Me.. have voted to 
lerate. J. W. Reynolds, for thirteen years 
istor of the Christian church at Assonet, 
lass., has been called to the pastorate. 


East End, Pittsburg, John R. Ewers, 
istor, is planning for a revival next year 
ve led by E. L. Powell, of Louisville. 
I. C. Archer, of Yale University, will supply 
Mr. Ewers’ pulpit during August. East End 
the church that is behind E. I. Osgood, 
missionary in Chuchow. China, and a grand 
eception is being arranged for him upon 
s coming to this country in the autumn. 
ie liberality of this Pittsburg congrega- 
mn is again seen in the fact that a box of 
woks was recently sent to our school in 
Livingston, Tenn., to which work East End 
hurch gives regular support. 





A Church Home for You 


NEW YORK Write br. Finis tdieman, 


142 West 81st St., N. Y. 





\ program has been received of the 
nfield (Kan.) Chautauqua Assembly, of 
ich Pastor R. W. Gentry is platform man 

‘The Rural Community” is one of 

up to-date topics which will receive at 

ntion during the sessions. A series of 

issic motion pictures will be given pre 
ling evening programs. 


This week, June 27-30, is being held 
the University of Chicago an: Institute 
Religious Education. Two lectures are 


ven each afternoon, at 3:30 and 4:45 At 
earlier hour Professor W. S. Athearn is 
g a series of lectures on “Current 
blems in Religious Education.” His 
ture for June 20 is “The Training of the 





help in evangelistic meetings address 
=. & Byrnes. 5750 Drexel Ave., Chi 
go, TL 


Bulletin Boards 


For Churches, Sunday Schools 
and Organized Classes 





Morning 10-45 


ext Sunday RALLY DAY 





Send for Our Catalog. 
DISCIPLES’ PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY, 
joo E. 4oth St., Chicago. 
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Teachers of a Community,” and for June Professor E. E Snoddy, of Transyl- 
3, “Problems of Adjustment in Present vania College, will be the convention 
Day Sunday School Agencies.” rhe meet speaker at the Nebraska state convention 


ce osm ae am Miaedl Aesumbly Reem, bes or be held at Bethany Park, Neb., 
and no charge is made for admissjon. Rev 

During H. H. Harmon’s ten years of 
service at First church, Lincoln, Neb., there 
House at Winnetka, [ll., lectures at the has been a growth in membership from 375 


J. W. F. Davies, Director of the Community 


later hour to 0). and in property value from $8,000 
to S70.000 





William Woods College 


Fulton, Missouri 


A high Junior College for girls. Owned and operated 
by the Christian churches of Missouri. Departments: 
Academic, Preparatory, Art, Expression, Home Econ- 
omics, Music and Physical Education.. Diplomas in 
each. Excellent equipment. Strong faculty. Ideal en- 
vironment. 


A School that Cares for Girls 


For Catalog and Illustrated Booklet 
Address— JOS. A. SERENA, Pres. 














WANT AD 


CAPABLE, highclass men and women in every community who are ambitious 
to engage in a great HUMANITARIAN MOVEMENT. Good salaries or com- 
missions will be paid to right parties. For faithtul, effierent service there will 
be rapid promotion. 

We wan. community, District and S tate organizers. For full information ad- 
dress L. I. Powell, Seeretary, NATION AL FREE TUBERCULAR SANATOR- 
IUM ASSOCTIATIOIN, Alamogordo, New Mexico 











The Master Scientist 


By Joseph Richardson 
AN INDEX TO THE HEALING POWER OF THE CHRIST 


“Grown weary of searching for the grain of truth amid the chaff of many 
volumes on Christian Science, Theosophy, New Thought and the like, we have 
been waiting for some sensible, scientific, readable book, containing the essence of 
Truth. The long-looked-for volume ‘as appeared under the title ‘The Master 
Scientist.’ Its size and appearance petoken its quality. It isa nugget of pure 
gold, with the alloy removed: it is a handful of the finest wheat, with the chaff 
taken away. It is crammed full of healthy teaching and wholesome counsel. Its 
words are with power.” 


L. O. Bricker, D. D., Minister First Christian Church, Atlanta, Ga. 


“After having read your little book ‘The Master Scientist’ | am constrained 
to express my very deep appreciation of this very simple and strong discussion of 
the spiritual meaning and power involved in the teachings of our Lord. You have 
shown beyond any question that Jesus was the supreme artist of life. I am per- 
suaded more and more that the Divine Love can be made to be so organically 
related to the human spirit that one shall feel Its Power as he does sunshine or 
electricity. You have done a splendid piece of work. I trust that the little book 
may have a wide circulation and that it may bring great comfort and strength 
and power to thousands. It is a tonic. I wish you to know of my personal in- 


d b d to - 
sii neal ie E. L. Powell, D. D., Minister First Church, Louisville, Ky 


A COPY OF THIS BEAUTIFUL LITTLE BOOK WILL BE SENT 
POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR BY 


FOOTE & DAVIES COMPANY - - ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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DOES YOUR CHURCH NEED A NEW HYMNAL? 











You can afford to postpone getting one until you 
have had opportunity to examine 


The 
Disciples 
Hymnal 


Edited by Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett 











NOW NEARLY READY FOR PRESS, AFTER FIVE YEARS OF PREPARATION 











ok will mark the highest reach of 

the Disciples of Christ, and the editors 

e best hymnal in the entire American 

> is being spared to make a book 

€ ery hur h that uses it. Three reatures 
nasizea: 


Hymns of Christian Unity 
Hymns of Social Service 


Hymns of the Inner Life 


high grade moves slowly, 

the books will be ready for delivery 

nuscript is now in the typographer’s hands. 

THE DISCIPLES HYMNAL as the most im- 

ervice the Disciples Publication Society has 
eneral church. 

other responsible officers 

f the hymnal. Your 

s soon as the first 

se state the approximate 











DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 East Fortieth Street CHICAGO, ILL. 














